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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images 
from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. 
Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. The artist's 
Bek work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for each 
WLU issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look for 
work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme 
and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Franco-American artist-photographer Emmanuelle Becker, a self-proclaimed 
workaholic, is almost incomparably prolific. She says that “finished” means 
“posted” and her Instagram account and website constitute a huge library, with 
rooms for botanicals, architecture, whimsical abstractions, street photography, 
Straight portraiture, travel images, still lifes, photocomposites, and, lately ... 
masks. The eleven surreal portrait masks in this month’s edition are just a few 
among many, many extraordinary, haunting examples in this corner of her library. 
“Unmasked,” and all of Becker’s other projects, always involve themes and 
variations, creative experiments that dig deeply into the visual and conceptual 
possibilities of each subject. Given the volume of her output, it is remarkable that 
each image, regardless of content, and each series, regardless of the number of 
elements, shows her artist’s “eye” — that ineffable knack for seeing and framing 
that creates visual life and very clearly distinguishes meaningful, authentic photo- 
art from snapshots. 


Magazine 


The oldest masks date back to the Neolithic Age. Made of carved stone 
or hardened clay, some imitated animals but many, like these, are 
distinctly human in configuration and proportion. In their way, 
researchers have theorized that stone age people found magic in their 
masks. Although the theory may or may not be true, there is magic 
aplenty to be found in the spell cast by Emmanuelle Becker's 


unforgettable masks. > 


Unmasked is a portfolio of ethereal psychological portraits which blend fantasy and 
reality. The work explores the inner life and emotions of imaginary characters. My 
Subjects are all masked, which allows the viewer to project him/herself more easily 
and experience sympathy and empathy unabashedly. The masks are worn by both 
live models and mannequins, which contributes to the ambiguity on what is alive and 
where reality lies. The title of the series, “Unmasked” suggests a kind of final revela- 
tion. | want to engage the viewer emotionally. | hope to establish a deep connection 
with the viewer and have him/her look through the mask, into the eyes and very soul 
of the character. | try to create compelling images that have an element of magic. 





Emmanuelle Becker 


These photographs and how | make them are firmly rooted in the tradition of portraiture. From a formal point 
of view, my subjects are depicted from the front, in a head and shoulders view. The compositions are closely crop- 
ped and centered on the main figure. Portraits, when successful, convey both the likeness of a subject, and the 
scope and spirit of the person. With photography, likeness is a given, so the challenge lies in capturing the intangible. 


| find it quite extraordinary that we can be so profoundly and universally moved by portraits of people we have 
never known, regardless of their contribution or historical importance. Throughout art history, portraiture has 
functioned as a significant means of remembrance and commemoration. In great portraiture, an ordinary person 
becomes extraordinary. The artistic interpretation glosses over the verdicts of reality and time. 


| see my characters as protagonists in a play. Like in the theater, | try to create dramatic tension in my photography. 
What interests me is the internal life of the character. My images do not tell stories per se, but offer the viewer 
visual ingredients, snippets of context that suggest narratives, allowing the viewer to imagine the possibilities 
that exist outside of the frame and which might contribute to the subject's internal or external conflict. 


The masks allow me to go directly to the essence and soul of the character. My masks can be considered 
as props or theatrical costumes that convey a symbolic meaning which serves to reinforce the emotions 
felt by the viewer. In this way, one could say that my masks create context and can be perceived as a sort 
of visual synopsis of the plot. In asking the viewer to look beyond the mask, | am asking him/her to 
engage on a deeper, more emotional level. 


The actual mask-making is the first step for me. | use natural and recycled materials to create them. | 
select materials that infer historical or cultural references. | do not approach the process with a specific 
idea in mind. Instead, each image is the result of search and discovery. It is like dragging paint across a 
canvas, there is a push and pull very similar to the painterly experience. | mix human and animal attri- 
butes and experiment with different materials, shaping a given mask until its combination of visual 
impact and poetry speaks to me. This is how my characters are born. Although the masks are visually in- 
teresting, they are not intended to be decorative. In fact, | am primarily interested in the power of the 
mask as a device and receptacle of emotions. 


Perception is defined as a mix of subconscious sensory stimulation combined with cognitive activity. This 
simultaneous brain activity is continuously happening and triggers a slew of physical sensations that we 
recognize as emotions and organize into structured thought. In my work, | am interested in exploring 
the more emotional side of perception. The cognitive mechanisms involved in processing information 
rely on learned notions which influence and orient our understanding of the world. So much of percep- 
tion is subsequently filtered, inhibiting us from truly seeing. The masks in my work serve as a metaphor 
for this. 


Masks are mysterious, disturbingly inexpressive, yet powerfully evocative. They function on both a formal 
and spiritual level. They are worn in fashion, the performing arts, and ceremonies in cultures worldwide 
and are often enigmatic and spellbinding. Masks are both art objects and fetish objects. Many cultures 
credit them with mysterious powers and venerate them as reservoirs for the human soul, able to materi- 
alize the immaterial. The physical differentiation that mask-wearing provides often signifies change or a 
metamorphosis in the wearer. Hence, masks are often used to symbolize important transformation in 
human life. What | find magical in masks is how they come to life and reveal human interiority. By con- 
cealing the wearer's identity, the viewer is forced to see beyond the mask, beyond reality the way they 
commonly perceive it and connect with a heightened reality. How this happens is somewhat mysterious 
and ultimately leads me to reflect more broadly on what animates the inanimate and breathes life into 
the work of art. 


| have always been attracted to Surrealist thought and art. | mention this here because the Surrealists be- 
lieved in the occult life of objects. They believed that certain objects could target our feelings and 
thoughts and engage us in a kind of emotional reciprocity. For this reason, many Surrealists collected 
so-called “objects of curiosity” which they saw as a source of inspiration for their writings and artworks. 
Like the Surrealists, | am attracted to the wonderful and the strange, in nature, man, objects, situations 
and art. | am interested in how the unusual sparks strong feelings of discomfort, fascination anxiety, 
worder... In my work, | highlight the extraordinary and the unsettling, as a path to transcending reality. 


Unmasked tells real human stories through fictional characters, reveals palpable emotions in inanimate 
objects, and challenges the viewer's perception and understanding of reality. 


The Evil Eye 





Feeling Torn 





Teenage Blues 





Sadness 





The Man Within 





Sunday Best 





Salvator Mundi 





Odin 





Mademoiselle 





The Chieftain 





The Net 


Did you always know you were destined to be an artist? 


Yes, | have always thought that | would be an artist. | grew up 
in a very culture-oriented family with a focus on the visual 
arts. Growing up, | went to the museum just about every 
weekend with my parents. | spent my _ childhood in 
Washington D.C. which made going to the museum every 
weekend easy and inexpensive. | was quite precocious and 
graduated from high school, first in my class, at the age of 
16. | wanted to attend Cooper Union, but my parents were not 
keen on seeing me leave for the Big Apple so young. Plus, | 
benefited from free tuition because my father taught at the 
George Washington University medical school. So, it was out 
of the question that | go anywhere else. | graduated from 
George Washington University with honors and competed to 
give the valedictory speech. While at GW, | met someone 
from the Peace Corps and told my parents | wanted to join 
and become a photojournalist. This was another idea that my 
parents were not so keen on... 


Did you start photography at GW? 


| took my first photography class there, though | had already 
invested in a 35 mm Pentax a couple of years earlier. A week 
into classes, the darkroom assistant, an older fellow student, 
stole my wallet from my purse while | was in the darkroom. | 
Knew he had done it, and it was later confirmed, but | was too 
young to really do anything about it. The stolen wallet event 
had an impact on me. | felt creepy going to the photo lab and 
darkroom alone. Not a great start with photography courses. 
So, | majored in printmaking and drawing instead, though | 
continued to take pictures with my cherished Pentax SP 500. 


Then, New York for your MFA? 


The best thing about my years at GW was that | met my soul- 


mate there, with whom | became inseparable — best friend, art 
confidant, lover, father of my two children, crazy project 
Sharer, business associate... As soon as the two of us 
graduated from GW, we were off to NYC where we were 
enrolled in the MFA painting program at Pratt Institute. | did 
very much enjoy painting and was ultimately happy with my 
master’s degree choice and experience. | had considered 
photography, but, in those days, photography was considered 
a secondary art form. Interestingly, the student work | 
remember the most from my Pratt days was a photography 
student’s, whose name | don’t remember, but whose graduate 
project impressed me. It was a series of Polaroids he took of 
himself or had someone take of him at all the landmark sites 
during a trip out west. In each image, he appears hidden 
under a funny moose head mask. It was a very progressive 
idea for the time and has stuck with me until today. 


Was that the inspiration for your own masks? 


| started making masks at Pratt for fun in my free time. | am 

a workaholic and always have to be making something. If 
I'm not creatively busy, I’m frustrated and feel depressed. | 
actually turned my mask-making into an independent project 
for credit. We had a sculpture teacher who was an 
unbelievable narcissist and hated teaching. She “taught” a 
live model clay course to which she would show up two 
hours late... The idea with this course was to do quick 
sculptures, sort of like sketching with clay. The model would 
change positions every 10 minutes or so. Once you finished 
a piece you would punch down your mound of clay and start 
on the next pose. When the teacher would finally show, 
many of us had mere lumps of clay in front of us. 
Then she would go on into a tirade and threaten those 
students with an F, accusing them of not working. The 


woman drove me nuts and | went to the graduate school 
director to inform him of what was happening in that class. He 
asked me what he could do to appease me, and | said, “Well, 
| make these masks... and if | could make more and not have 
to see that nutty teacher again then | would be happy.” He 
agreed that mask-making could be seen as sculpture and | 
went on to make many, many masks there but | have no idea 
where any of them are! 


After the MFA, the hard work really begins, right? 


After graduating | moved in with the man | had met at GW and 
we began a life together, in an unheated loft in Brooklyn, NY. It 
was so cold there in the winter that the shampoo would freeze 
(no joke), but we had lots of space for painting. We eventually 
broke down and invested in a coal stove. The newly discovered 
comfort of heat thawed me out of my work stupor. | was sick of 
the gallery world, the museum where | had worked had closed 
temporarily (the building they were in was torn down to build a 
skyscraper), and my studio assistant job did not pay; so, | 
started thinking about what | could do to use my talent and get 
paid for it. At the time, | had a friend who was a textile designer 
and she said that this would be perfect for me. In those days, 
designs were painted on silk swatches. | experimented for 
about a week and then went looking for an agent, which | found 
immediately! | sold designs to the likes of Anne Klein and Ralph 
Lauren and worked as a textile designer for several years. | 
had quite the knack for it, but, at a pace of 40 original designs 
a week, | eventually burned out. So, | started a catering 
business (| am _ half French) working for upscale gallery 
receptions and | got a college teaching job, teaching art 
history. 

New York and Paris are the first two in many lists of 
artists’ "Meccas." Next? 


| had been to France in the mid 80’s and felt a great creative 


energy in Paris. My husband and | decided that we should try 
living overseas and, since | was a dual citizen and fluent in 
French, we moved to Paris in 1993. We quickly had art shows 
and then founded a graphic design studio together. We initially 
specialized in public projects — murals and decorative canvas 
coverings for construction sites. Later we developed a large 
clientele in the film industry, designing posters and marketing 
tools for the big film festivals (Berlin, Cannes, Venice, AFM...) 
and learned Photoshop. You know the saying, "earn while you 
learn?" Well, that is me in a nutshell. We also had two 
wonderful children along the way and time in the studio 
became rarer. | wrote a children’s animation film script and took 
a stab at drawing out the characters. Oh yes, and then | 
thought about opening a shop to sell the quilts that | made (lI 
had started making those to keep us warm in the Brooklyn loft 
with no heat) and then thought about making and selling art 
kimonos after a trip to Japan... 





So, you're thinking: what about photography? Well, we traveled 
and went to many beautiful and interesting places and | took 
pictures and | realized how | connected with people from other 


lands, simply through my lens... Travel made me realize just 
how important photography is to me. And then, the 
unthinkable happened and my life as | had known it changed 
forever... 


| tragically and unexpectedly lost my husband. Everyone 
faces adversity differently, but the seeds of how you will deal 
with it are in each of us from the very beginning. And so, | 
delved into my photography work to keep going. Every minute 
of free time, every evening and late into the night, every 
weekend, | worked on my photography. | invested in 
equipment and just took hundreds and hundreds of pictures 
and spent endless hours in post-production trances. After my 
loss, | realized just how limited our time on earth is. | need to 
express myself. So, | am prolific... Very prolific. For me, 
photography is not just a passion, it is a question of my 
survival. My husband and | were a creative tandem. Apart 
from my children, | can’t see a show with anyone else and | 
miss the artistic complicity | shared with my husband. 


You have lived and worked in so many places! Any 
insights (close calls?) from your travels? 


We were on a trip in China and | had just purchased a small 
“travel” camera, a Panasonic Lumix TZ200 with an impressive 
Leica zoom lens. We were in the town of Suzhou, famous for 
its mega-sized dumplings filled with grease (yes, delicious, 
juicy grease). They actually give you a straw to suck up the 
liquid fat inside of the dumpling prior to biting into it. | had 
placed my camera in the middle of a large table to avoid 
Knocking it off the table with a clumsy elbow move, mine or 
someone else's, in the bustling restaurant. AS soon as my 
mega dumpling arrived, | bit right into it...What did | know? 
The grease squirted straight from the dumpling, across the 
table (about three feet) straight into the 15x optical zoom 
lens. A prized target shooter could not have done better. | just 
about fainted. Luckily, the Chinese are serious about their 


food and provided piles of steamed wash cloths for their 
customers’ fingers. | grabbed several, said a few hail Marys. 
and cleaned the lens until the grease smudge dissolved into 
a bad memory. Thank goodness for that! 





Do different countries react differently to you? 


| would like to start my answer with the most inspiring 
country | have ever shot pictures in — Uzbekistan. The 
Uzbek people are absolutely wonderful, and they love being 
photographed. They are very ethnically diverse and 
handsome people. The most difficult place for me so far, for 
sure, has been Egypt. It is very complicated to shoot there. 


Talk about your creativity. How do you get from a pile of 
exposures to finished art? What helps? What doesn't? 


| work compulsively, obsessively, and in series. | get an idea 
and go for it. Once | begin a series, | am very focused, 
concentrated, and very committed to completing it. | have a 
very confident creative approach. | am not especially 
organized but | do have a methodology. | see lots of art, | 
need to travel and ride my bicycle, which | do everywhere. 
On the street, my eye is stimulated. | also look at lots of 
photo books and art books of all kinds. | love film and so- 


called "art-house" cinema. The Cinémathégque Francaise was 
a client for many years, so | get invited to all of their film 
projections. | recently saw City Girl by Murnau, the German 
expressionist filmmaker. It was a silent movie, accompanied 
by live music. Cinematography is a huge _ source of 
inspiration. Sometimes, | get so caught up in the images that 
| forget to follow the story. | have an excellent visual memory 
and never forget an image. So you can imagine what 
watching a movie is like for me. 


Does “finished” mean “printed?” 


“Finished” means “posted.” 


Are you part of a group, collective, or gang? How does 
your social milieu influence your work? 


Actually, | have very few artist friends. Having gone to art 
school in the US and living in Paris, | don’t get to see many 
of my artist friends from Pratt days. Most of my friends in 
Paris work in very different professional sectors. I'm sure 
most of them think I’m a bit crazy, doing what | do, but | also 
think that they enjoy having an “artist” friend. | think most 
people have great difficulty understanding the artist's 
lifestyle. It is difficult for them to understand the motivation 
and perseverance. 


Who sees your new work first? Do you have a trusted 
editor/critic? 


Well, it used to be my soulmate... But today it is my children. 
Each of my children is blessed with an excellent eye, so | do 
ask for their feedback on my work, separately, but they 
always agree with each other, which | find interesting. | really 
enjoy traveling with them. | am constantly taking pictures 
when | travel and | think it does drive them a bit crazy at 
times, but they take it gracefully. My daughter worries that | 
am going to get hit by a car or miss a step because I'm al- 


ways behind the camera. | don't like it when they walk into 
my shot! 





In the Studio 


Artists are often insightful curators and critics. As you 
see others’ art, are you a “hard sell?" Likes? Dislikes? 


| am very curious and open to all kinds of work, but yes, | 
am very demanding and very (perhaps overly) confident in 
my artistic judgment. | am very consistent, too. If | like 
someone's work, when | see an image across the room by 
that photographer, | know it’s theirs and | am pulled to the 
work. It is a kind of visceral attraction. | like singular, 
earnest, heartfelt art. | like quirky work that can only be 
done by the person who did it. | like authenticity. | like 
perceiving the photographer's eye instantly and under- 
standing where they are coming from and where they are 
taking me. | don't like trendy work and dislike the “flip” 
attitude in art. | also dislike overly-worked images. | am 
particularly moved by “Outsider” art. It is the art that touches 
me the most and with which | feel the most creative affinity. | 
love architecture of all kinds, old and contemporary. | get 
emotional about how one experiences space. 


How do you react when people don't "get" your work? 


| don't try to convince people to like or understand my photog- 
raphy and | don't like explaining my work. | think that my 
work is odd and that most people don’t know what to say or 
even think about it. | also think that people are a bit over- 
whelmed by how prolific | am and how diverse the work is. | 
see the unifying elements and consistencies, but you need a 
trained eye for that, and one needs to spend a little time 
thinking about my work. People don't have that “kind” of time 
today. We are bombarded with images of all types and fine- 
tuning an eye Is a long process. 


Do you see a progression in your work? Phases, shifts of 
interest, changes in technique or equipment? 


Yes, | do see progression in my work — greater clarity of 
intent, more accomplished images. | think others perceive 
greater shifts of interest in my work than | do. | see the con- 
stants. | think in series and always develop a complete body 
of work. | think most artists have a kind of love-hate relation- 
ship with their work. Each time | start a new body of work, | 
dislike the previous series. Then time passes and when | see 
one of my older images again, I’m often pleasantly surprised. 
You know, it’s like couples who break up and wonder why 
they were ever together and, when they see their ex some- 
time later, they wonder why they ever broke up. 


What’s next? Show(s)? A book? A place you dream to go? 
To revisit? Ils there a new project? A long term goal? 


What next? Who knows?! A project underway? Gosh... 
Many... Travel? | hope so... | live by the motto, “carpe diem." 
Places | dream to go to? This list is too long I'm afraid. 
Return to? | used to like seeing movies several times over, 
which | don't like to do anymore because the experience is 
so different from the first viewing and often disappointing. | 
like to hold on to the original experience. | sometimes fan- 


tasize about getting a degree in art therapy, because | am 
truly convinced of its usefulness and am interested in art 
therapy as a method for personal artistic development. 


Thanks SO much, Emmanuelle! There's much more of your 
work to see; how can we stay in touch? 


Here are my links: 


Website: https://www.emmanuellebecker.co/ 
Instagram: @objectif subjectif 
E-mail: em.lindbergs at gmail dot com 


To Buy This Issue In Print 


Unmasked 


5 
hcl DeECKE! 





Back issues in print from Dek Unu’s 
catalog are available for sale at 
MagCloud www.magcloud.com. Search for Dek Unu 
Magazine and browse or search by name 
for past featured artist-photographers. 





Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography as a not-for-profit entity located 
at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018 - 2022 Dek Unu Arts, all 
rights reserved. Unless noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 


Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https://www.dekunumag.com and in print on demand through 
Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for submissions at https:/Awww.dekunumag.com/submit and direct 
questions regarding the publication process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 
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